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T . PROBLEM 



A# Introduction 

The most immediate behavioral consequence 
of deafness in the young child is the repression 
of communication skills. Without auditory integrity, 
the deaf child is unable to assimilate and code 
sounds as language. 

As a consequence, the young deaf child is 
unable to acquire the auditory-receptive or vocal- 
expressive language system with the spontaneity of the 
hearing child. Without this primary language base, the 
deaf student is severely restricted in the acquisition 
of secondary communication modes such as reading and 
written language, and one alternative to auditory 
language reception, speech reading. 

The deaf child, if encouraged, may adopt a 
second alternative to auditory transmission in use 
of the manual alphabet through finger-spelling or he 
may adopt as his primary communication system, at 
least temporarily, the language of signs with finger- 
spelling as a supplement. The difficulty in acquiring 
and depending upon vocalization, auditory language 
reception, and speech reading as primary modes, is illus- 
trated by the prevalence of manual communication among 
deaf adults when they communicate with others who 
possess the ability to communicate manually. 



Recent investigations by Lunde and bigman 
(1959), Rosenstein and Lerman (1963), and Boatner, 
Stuckless, and Moores (1964) have disclosed 
that employed deaf adults tend to rely heavily on 
written language for communicating with supervisors 
and foremen on the job. Lunde and Bigman found that 
68 percent of approximately 8,000 deaf adults 
queried, indicated full or partial dependence 
on written language for direct interpersonal commun- 
ication. Rosenstein and Lerman (1963) found that 
among 118 employed deaf women, 60 percent were fully 
or in part dependent on written language for direct 
communication regarding their work. Boatner 
et al. (1964) reported a corresponding figure of 
62 percent among 101 young deaf employees. 

Accordingly, there is considerable evidence 
that in certain settings, considerably over one- 
half of the deaf population is dependent upon 
written language in direct interpersonal commun- 
ication with hearing persons. Speech remains an 
important asset to the deaf student as he emerges from 
the school setting into the adult social milieu, 
and indeed for many deaf adults it remains a primary 
communication mode. However, the heavy reliance 
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of most deaf adults on written communication is evident* 

It is generally acknowledged that social, 
educational, and intellectual judgments about persons 
are at least in part based on their language usage* 

Social acceptance, job seeking, and job advance- 
ment, for example, are influenced by language 
facility* Accordingly, it is important that the 
written as well as the spoken language of the 
deaf be as polished as possible* A poorly informed 
hearing public may draw unwarranted inferences about the 
deaf person directly from his written language production* 

Finally, unlike the hearing child whose 
written and reading systems tend to evolve from his 
basic vocal communication system, the deaf child is 
expected to acquire the language which comprises this 
vocal communication system largely through transfer 
from written language. Refined written language, then, 
is supportive of his spoken language* 

It may be seen that skill in producing written 
language is crucial to the general social and economic 
adjustment of the deaf* Cognizant of this fact, 
educators of the deaf have traditionally giv^n major 
attention to the written language development of deaf 
students* 

Considerable Research energy has been ex- 
pended on the study of written language of the deaf* 
However, research is handicapped by the absence of a 
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valid instrument for evaluative purposes. Such an 
instrument should (1) be objective in nature 9 (2) be 
based on actual language production, (3) possess 
construct validity based on strong external criteria, 
and minimum error of estimate, (4) yield norms which 
are representative. The major objective of this 
investigation was to attempt to develop such an 
instrument • 

Review of the Literature 

^ • £2£££®E£s^of_j5j£oken_jind_written_language 

Most research on the expressive language of 

hcari »g children has been based on spoken rather than 

on written outputs Since the primary communication 

mode of expression for hearing children, and a desired 

outcome for deaf children, is oral, it follows that 

spoken language should receive primary attention, 

Carroll (1955) has defined language as: 

"•"3 structured system of arbitrary 

vocal sounds and sequences of sounds 

which is used, or can be used, in 
* *♦ * , 
interpersonal communication by an 

aggregation of human beings, arid 

< v ~ „> * > > — , • _ 

which rather exhaustively catalogs 

the things, events, and processes in 
the human environment," (p.10) 
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It is notable that this definition restricts 
language to its vocalised form. Carroll would not 
speak of written language, but rather of tt the system 
of writing language X” (1955, p. 11), McCarthy* s 

(1954) classical review of the literature on language 
development in children reflects the fact that major 
attention has been given to oral communication 
skills in the developing child* Since for hearing 
children and for many deaf children language has both 
its origin and its major outlet in speech, major 
attention deservedly remains in this area* 

Fries (1963) has attached higher status 
to written language than have Carroll and others* 

Fries has stated: 

"All •writing* is the substituting 
of patterns of graphic shapes to 
represent the language signals of 
a code for the patterns of sound 
waves that have been learned as 
representing the same language 
signals*" (p»119) 

Fries suggests a congruency between the 
patterns of "graphic shapes" of writing and of 
"sound waves" of speaking, both having direct 
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reference to the same language signal. If indeed this 
is not so, Joos (1964) suggests this is only because 
teachers of English inadvisedly inhibit students from 
"feeling free to write by ear"* It is notable that 
the teacher of English at the secondary level does 
not teach "written language" but rather "composition". 
Teachers of English a re presently giving major atten- 
tion to the problems of how to evaluate or assess 
English (Meckel, 1963), how to profitably teach 
English (Frances, 1958), and even to the consti- 
tuents of English (Roberts, 1958). 

2. Assessm ent pr ocedures 

Several methods of evaluating written 
language have been developed. One traditional method 
has been that of the standardized language test. 
Typically this test leans heavily on formal knowledge 
of grammar and spelling. The validity of this type of 
instrument with respect to tapping general skill in 
language usage depends upon the assumption that there 
exists a strong relationship between formal knowledge 
of grammar and spelling, and written language ex- 
pression. However, Meckel <1963) after an exhaustive 
review of the literature hats stated, "There is no 
research evidence that grammar as traditionally taught 
in the schools has any appreciable effect on the 
improvement of writing skill" Cp. 981). Meckel's 
conclusion, of course* has reference to hearing students. 
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A second general approach to the evaluation 
of written language has been through direct subjective 
evaluation of written compositions? a grade or score 
being assigned on the basis of an overall appraisal* 

While this system probably has considerable validity ? 
several problems present themselves* French (1962) 
has suggested error in assessment may have four 
sources: (1) student error 9 attributable to varying 

performance on the student’s part from day to day 9 
(2) test error 9 the single composition being comparable 
to * one-item test? (3) scale error? some markers being 
"easy"? others "tough**? and (4) reader disagreement? 
disagreement among readers as to what constitutes 
good and poor writing* 

French (1962)1 studied inter-judge agreement, 
and found that when a group of S3 readers representing 
several professions independently graded 300 student 
essays? the mean correlation among readers was only 
•31* When ten English teachers* grades were compared 
the mean correlation rose to *41* English teachers 
revealed greater but still low agreement* 

Considerably higher inter- judge agreement may 
follow if standards are presented to the judges? scoring 
criteria carefully presented? and considerable 
training offered to the judges to produce maximum 

^Diederieh? French, and Carlton (1961) factor-analyzed 
scores? and found five predominating factors which they 
idtntlfiad a t id***, fora, flavor, maeh anica, and wording 




agreement « When readers were thus prepared before 
scoring compositions for the College Board Examina- 
tions, inter-judge reliability rose to ,70 (French, 1962), 
While the increased inter- judge reliability is highly des- 
irable, a problem is introduced* Predetermined 
standards and criteria for scoring in turn assume 
predetermined judgments of quality of language* 

Validity of scores becomes in part dependent on the 
validity of the predetermined criteria, eg*, relative 
weight to be attached to style and syntax* 

Finally, assessment of written language has been 
attempted by means of rating scales* One such scale 
has been developed by Rosner (19&3)* This rating 
depends upon both the reader 9 s general impression 
and five general variables established through factor 
analysis* Fourteen scales were developed around 
these five variables 9 four related to ideas, four 
to mechanics* two to wording, two to form, and two 
to flavor* Notably, "general impression" continued 
to receive weight* 

3< Analytic procedures 

Expressive language lends itself to 
description* Some descriptive procedures suggest 
evaluative power* For example, many cross-sectional 
studies have been conducted on the language of various 
ontogenetic levels cf children* Sentence length and 
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complexity increases with age* Frequency of usage 
of various parts of speech varies with age, as do 
other language variables. However, one also finds 
major differences among individuals in writing style 
as noted by examinations of styles of noted authors. 
Several techniques used for describing written 
language are often incorporated into "readability 
formulae", used to estimate appropriate grade level 
of reading materials (Klare, 1«63). Sentence length 

in particular is often used in these formulae of which 
Klare lists 41. 

Among the more frequently employed analytic 
and implicity evaluative procedures are the following: 

(a) Sentence length 

(b) composition length 

(c) sentence complexity 

<d)> frequency of usage of various parts of speech 

Ce) gr aromatic correctness 

(f) spelling 

(g) diversity of vocabulary 

McCarthy (1954) has reviewed the literature, 
citing 14 studies of the length of sentences used by 
hearing children. Heider and Heider (1940), Myklebust 
(1960) Gods. (1959), and Gunderson (1965) have studied 
the length of sentences in the written language of the 
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deaf. While some disparity is present among the 

findings of the individual investigators with regard 

to the mean sentence lsngth at particular age levels, 

there is general agreement that (1) mean sentence 

length tends to increase at least through middle 

adolescence, and that (2) according to the studies which 

compared deaf and hearing students, deaf students 

consistently produce shorter sentences than do hearing 
students. 

Unfortunately, the results of most studies of 

c ompositiol , length cannot be directly compared. Assigned 

topics or other stimuli have differed as have the amounts 

of time provided for writing. Among those who have 

investigated the length of compositions written by deaf 

studer*s are Heider and Heider (1940), Myklebust (1960), 

Goda (1959), and Simmons U963). In general, composition 

length was seen to increase with age. However, a plateau 

was suggested as students reached late adolescence. 

In those studies comparing deaf and hearing subjects on the 

same topic, the hearing student was seen to produce 

greater length at mid and upper ages. Myklebust 

found, however, that at age seven, deaf students 

produced greater length than did hearing students of a 
similar age. 
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Among those who have examined the complexity 
of sentences written by deaf students are Walter (1959), 
Heider and Heider (1940), and Goda (1959). These 
investigations have in general adapted a classification 
system developed by McCarthy (1930) by which sentences 
are ranked in complexity, varying from structurally 
incomplete sentences to elaborate sentence constructions. 
In general, the sentence constructions of the deaf are 
concluded to be simpler than those of the hearing. Coda 
found that among deaf students, complexity of sentences 
correlated .57 with composition length and .69 with 
mean sentence length. Williams (1937) had similarly 
found that among hearing children, sentence complexity 
and sentence length correlated .80. Sentence complexity 

and sentence length apparently share considerable 
variance. 

F requency of usage of various parts of speech 
has been examined with varying populations and under 
varying conditions. Most analyses have been conducted 
on adult populations, eg., college freshmen (Mann, 1944), 
noted writers (Yule, 1944), adult telephone conver- 
sations (Zipf, 1935). Others have been concerned 
with developmental characteristics of the language 
of children (Tempi in, 1957; Davis, 1937). 

Myklebust (1960), Simmons (1963) and Goda (1964) 
have studied the relative frequency of usage of parts 
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of speech in the language of deaf students * Myklebust 
used a traditional classification system , while Simmons 
and Goda have used a structural classification system 
based on the work of Fries (1952). 

Goda found deaf adolescents to employ relatively 
less Class III and Class IV words (adjectives and 
adverbs), and less function words (prepositions, 
conjunctions, articles, etc.) than hearing adolescents. 
Myklebust found pronouns, prepositions, adjectives - 
adverbs and conjunctions to be used less frequently 
by deaf than by hearing students. The literature in 
general suggests that relative frequency of usage of 
adjectives, adverbs, and function words tends to increase 
as the child matures, while relative frequency of 
nouns and verbs tends to decrease. 

Numerous investigators have studied 
grammatic errors in the written language of the deaf e 
Thompson (1936) classified errors in syntax as errors 
of substitution, omission, addition, and word order. 
Myklebust (1960) adapted and added to Thompson* s system 
in such a way as to permit assignment of a syntax 
score to language productions. Similarly, F»ircb and 
Stuckless (1963) developed a system for scoring language 
from direct inspection of grammatic errors in compositions. 
Most recently, Gunderson (1965) has studied compositions 
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written by hearing and deaf students, deriving a scoring 
procedure whereby different weights are attached to 
different syntactical errors,^ 

Spelling has received relatively little atten- 
tion in investigations of the written language of deaf 
students. Gunderson (19G6) found that deaf students 
make few errors in spelling, if so, this is possibly 
attributable to the fact that deaf children tend to 
be less dependent on phonetic aspects of words for 
correct spelling, tending more toward learning to spell 
words directly from their graphic representations. 

With the development of the type-token ratio 
by Johnson (1944), a useful instrument was provided for 
the study of diversity of vocabulary . The ratio (TTR) 
is expressed as number of different words divided 
:<y total number of words in a sample (or a predetermined 
number of words such as the first 50 or 100 words). 
Simmons (X963) compared the TTR of language samples 
written by deaf and by hearing students, and found 
the deaf students to be more redundant in use of words 
(lower TTR) than hearing students. Simmons extended 
her investigation to a determination of type-token 
ratios for different parts of speech. She found hearing 



The reader is referred to Gunderson (1965, pp. 7-50) 
for an excellent review of the literature related to 
grammatic errors produced by deaf students. 



students to be more versatile than deaf students in 
their use of all parts of speech except class III 
words (adjectives). 

As indicated earlier, most of the above 
techniques for describing language have an evaluative 
connotation* However, few have been employed with 
an explicit outside criterion* This investigation 
is in part concerned with the relationships among 
various analyses, but also with their individual 
relationships with outside judgments of language 
made by teachers of the deaf. 

Although subjective evaluations of language 
have been seen to be deficient in reliability, it is 
speculated that inter- judge reliability among teachers 
of the deaf is relatively high due to the fact 
that syntax and intelligibility receive more attention 
than fxavor" and ideational, aspects from teachers 
of the deaf* If this is not so, correlations between 
objective analyses and teacher- judgments are expected 
to be weak* 

C* Objectives 

Objectives of the investigation were: 

1* to describe compositions written by deaf 
students 10 through 18 years according to the following 
measures : 



composition length 



_m& h* 
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b. sentence length "ft 

c. frequency of usage of Class III words, 

1 * 

Class IV words, and function words, relative to 

1 '■* 

total words • 

d 3 variety of vocabulary usage ^ 
e» grammatic correctness 
f» spelling correctness 

2, to determine the relationships between each 
of the above measures and the criterion of teacher- 
judgment. 

3. to develop scoring procedures 3 for assessing 
compositions written by deaf students 10 through 18 years. 

i 

' '■! 

1 1 

* } 

, i 

; a * j 

' r ;*i 
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T" 

~ words are typified traditionally by nouns, Class II 
words by main verbs. Class III words by adjectives. 

Class IV words by adverbs, and function words by 
prepositions, articles, conjunctions, etc. (Fries, 1952), 

2 

Measured by the type-token ratio 

Multiple-regression equations, with teacher- judgment 
serving as the criterion and measurable aspects of compositions 
es the predictor variables (one for each level 10-18, and 
one for the entire age distribution, with national norms 
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XI. PROCEDURE 



A. Pilot Study 

As reported by Birch and Stuckless (1383), 
the selection of appropriate stimuli (pictures and 
verbal topics) for the elicitation of written language 
from deaf students is critical. Styles of writing, 
grammatical correctness, and length of a composition 
will vary within the same student as a function of the 
stimuli presented to him. 

Accordingly, a pilot phase of this investi- 
gation served to guide the investigation in: 

(a) selecting a stimulus which would elicit 
maximum length of written response, 

(b) testing several objective means of describing 
the compositions, 

(c) determining the optimum conditions for collect- 
ing composition samples in terms of instructions and length 
of time to be permitted each student for writing, 

(d) providing an indication of the basal age 
at which deaf students might be expected to produce 
a composition of sufficient length to be scorable 
with reasonable reliability. 

Seven classes totaling 57 students were 
selected from the population of the Western Pennsylvania 



School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, to participate in the 
P 110 ^* phase* These classes were selected on the basis 
of being considered by supervising teachers as 
representative of deaf students varying from 7 
through 18 years of age in that school* A meeting 
was held with the seven teachers of the above classes, 
information presented about the investigation, and 
oral and written instructions given to each teacher* 

Five stimuli, four pictorial and one verbal, 
had been selected for presentation to the students* 

An artist was employed to draw the picturec, and these 
pictures were reproduced to provide each student with a 

copy at his desk* The stimuli and specific directions 
were as follows: 

(a) A sequence of four related pictures. Teachers 
were instructed to write on the chalkboard and say, "Write 
a long story about the pictures* You have 45 minutes*" 1 

(b) Picture of jet airliner in flight* Teachers 
were instructed to follow the above procedure, and to 

write and say, "Write a long story about the picture* 

You have 45 minutes*" 

<c) Picture of family shopping* Teachers were 
instructed to write and say, "Write about the picture* 

You have 45 minutes •" 

ind b direction*?* leCt * d * " ith revieion# in the Pictures 
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(d) Playground scene. Teachers were instructed 
to follow the instructions as in "c", 

Ce) Letter, Teachers were instructed to write 
and say , **Write a long letter to your mother and 
father. You have 45 minutes, " (Students could write 
to a friend if unable to write to parents). 

Each class was presented with each of the 
five stimuli , at the rate of two stimuli per week. 
Students were given 45 minutes in which to write their 
compositions. An observer was present in each class 
to take notes on time given by each student to the 
composition, relevant questions asked, etc. 

Total words in each composition were counted, 
mean composition length determined for each age, 7 
through 18 years p and the mean composition length 
regardless of age determined for each stimulus. Table 1 
indicates mean composition length for each stimulus, 
without regard to age. 

Table 1. Mean ccaposition leng th, from five st imuli for 
47_stuaent8 V-jlb years 1 — 

Mean composition length 



Picture sequence! 

Jet in flight 1 
Family shopping 1 
Playground scene 1 
Letter (body of letter only) 




205.0 words 

158.0 words 
167,7 words 
158,9 words 
187,2 words 
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The picture sequence, as noted in Table 1, 

tended to produce the greatest composition length* 

Also, observations suggested greater interest on the 

part of students to the sequence than to other stimuli* 

Therefore, the picture sequence was concluded to be 

the best suited to the purposes of the investigation* 

A second point of interest concerned the 

ability of the younger students to write compositions 

of reasonable length (tentatively set at 50 words 

or more for purpose of reliability of assessment). 

Table 2 reveals the percentage of students in four 

age groups who wrote compositions of at least 50 

words in response to each of the five stimuli. 

ffiff h Percentage of students who wrote compositions 
of 50 words or more " r 





7-9 

IKSI7) 
per cent 


Age in years 

10rl2 13-15 16-18 

Jn=l6 (n=l5) (n=9) 

per cent per cent oer cent 


Picture sequence 


53 


87 


100 


100 


Jit in i erhf 


47 


a a 

93 


100 


100 


Family shopping 


71 


100 


93 


100 


Playground scene 


53 


93 


100 


100 


Letter 


65 


100 


100 


100 



i 



Inspection of Table 2 indicates that a relatively 
high proportion of the students under ten years tended 
to write compositions of less than SO words, while most 
students ten years and oldor wrote compositions of 50 
words or more. This finding was important in terms 
of the establishment of a basal age cutoff for the 
investigation. 

The type-token ratio CTTR) is generally 
based on a minimum of 100 words. However, inspection 
of the compositions revealed that if students were 
required to write a composition of 100 words or 
more, the applicability of the type-token ratio as 
an assessment instrument would be considerably 
restricted. 

As a check of the sensitivity of the TTR 
based on 50 and 100 words, the "picture sequence" 
compositions were retyped, identification was removed, 
and two experienced teachers of the deaf were 
asked to independently assign a subjective score 
to each of the 57 compositions. Type-token ratios 
were calculated on the first 50 words (n s 47), 
then on the first 100 words (ns42>. A Pearson product 
moment correlation coefficient was calculated between 
a combined T score of the two teacher-judges and 
each of the two methods of calculating the TTR. The 



TTR based on 5C words correlated ,70 with teacher- 
judgments 9 and the TTR based on 100 words correlated 
.69 with teacher-judgments. Both coefficients 
appeared reasonably high when considered as validity 
coefficients 9 and that based on 50 words as high as 
that based on 100 words. 

Several additional objective descriptive 
techniques were applied to the compositions, and 
refinements in these techniques were made. Others 
were discarded as being unreliable or adding no addi- 
tional information to that available from other 
techniques (eg., "number of structural units per 
sentence" correlated so high with "sentence length" 
as to appear to measure virtually the same variable). 

The picture sequence was shown to several 
colleagues who drew attention to the fact that a 
cultural loading was present. The picture sequence 

was accordingly redrawn to reduce possible cultural 
loading. 

The directions to students were revised from 

"Writ, a long story about the pictures,” to "Write about 
the pictures." 

In summary 9 the pilot phase led to: 

Ca) selection of a picture sequence for presentation 
(b) the decision to establish the C.A. limits 
at 10 years, 0 months through 18 years * 11 months. 





Cc) the decision to restrict assessment to 
compositions oi 50 words or more, 

(d) modification of the picture sequence to 
reduce cultural loading , 

(e) revision of directions to students , 

(f) acceptance of general directions to teachers 
(Appendix A), 

(g) selection and refinement of object* '*e 
descriptive techniques (II. D. 3. Objective analyses). 

B. Sampling Procedures 

1* Population parameters 

The parameters of the population from which 
the final sample was to be drawn , and of which norms 
would be considered to be representative , were* 

(a) Public and private residential and day 
schools for the deaf in the United States with student 
populations of 100 or more as listed in Ameri can 
Annals of the Deaf . January, 1964, and extending through 
a minimum of seven year levels of instruction. 

(b) Male and female students, age 10«0 through 
13»11 with 70 decibel hearing losses or more in the 
better ear as measured by pure tone audiometry (mean 
loss • 500, 1000, 2000 cps)# 

(c) Students who write compositions of SO 
words or more under conditions to be described. 
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For the purpose of census, the U.S. Census 
Bureau has divided the continental United States into 
nine regions, each encompassing several states. Table 3 
is a summary of numbers of schools for the deaf in the 
United States and student populations as defined by (a) 
above* 

^*1 s ~ ho olg For the deaf and student populations in 



le New England 
2* Mid -Atlantic 
3* E.N. Central 

4, W.N. Central 

5, S, Atlantic 

6. E.S. Central 

7, W.S. Central 

8. Mountain 

9. Pacific 

TOTAL 





Residential 




2sz 


No 


• P°P« 


Per centr 


No, 


III 
• 1 


6 


1201 


6,2 


99 




12 


3077 


15,8 


3 


730 


8 


2183 


11.2 


7 


1218 


8 


1840 


9.4 


2 


323 


11 


2873 


14,8 


m 




6 


1377 


7.1 






7 


1586 


8,1 


1 


235 


4 


745 


3,8 






J» 


1559 


8,0 


_3 


548 


66 


16,441 


84.4^ 


16 


3,054 



3,7 

6.2 

1,6 



1,2 

2,8 

15,5' 



Total, all schools - 82 
Total population, all schools - 19,94$ 

criteria of ICO students or more, and seven levels 
of instruction ( Am, Ann, Deaf , January, 1964) 

^Per cent of total population, residential and day (19,49$) 

3 Minor discrepancy due to rounding 

It is noted that the residential schools comprising 
the population from which the sample wag selected numbered 
66, and the student population numbered 16,441, Similarly, 
day schools numbered 16, with a student population of 3,054, 
Residential schools contributed to 84. 4t of the total 
student population (19,495) and day schools contributed 

to 15*51 of the total (minor discrepancy of ,lt due to 
rounding ) • 
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2. Schools from which samples were drawn 

From each geographical region (Table 3) a 
residential school and, where represented, a day school, 
were randomly selected. 1 From Table 3, it is noted that 
this step involved the selection of nine residential 
schools and five day schools. 

Schools invited and subsequently volunteering 
to participate as representatives of the population are 
listed in Table 4. 



Table 4. Pr ograms 

1. New England 

2. Mid-Atlantic 
3« E.N. Central 

4. W.N. Central 

5. S. Atlantic 
S s E*Se Central 
7# W.S* Central 

8. Mountain 

9. Pacific 



par ticipa ting in 

Resi dential 

^ov« Baxter 
Portland, Maine 
St. Mary's 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Illinois S.D. 
Jacksonville, 111 . 
Nebraska S.D. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Florida S.D. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 
Tennessee S.D. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Texas S.D. 

Texas S.for D.B.O. 
Austin, Texas 
Utah w.D. 

Qffdan - llfah 

California S.D C 
Berkeley, Cal. 



investigation 



P0£. 


Day 

Wl ■ 


Pop i 

■MKW 


135 


mm mm 


mm mm 


30S 


P.S »47, 158 
New York,N.Y. 


3V9 


445 


Columbus Day 
Columbus, Ohio 


124 


155 


Minneapolis Day 
Minneapolis t Minn 


219 

• 


428 


90 mm 


mm mm 


389 


<m mm 


mm 


605 


Houston Indcpe 
S.Disto 

Houston, Texas 


235 


201 


mm c» 


mm mm 


480 


Univ. Hts. S. 
Seattle, Hash. 


161 



TOTAL 



3,141 



1,118 



a table of random numbers was 
used for all random selections. 

w * re nado * (1) lt was »«cessarv to add 
MpM.vwt ®t . * aCh ' ° f tW ° rtgi ° n8i t0 dssure nume risal 



3» General procedures 



Prior to the collection of composition^^ the 
chief administrative officer of each of the 14 above 
programs was contacted by mail. Included in the 
correspondence was an abstract outlining the purposes 
and procedures of the investigation. Follow-up 
telephone calls were then made, remaining questions 

answered, and dates established for the collection of 
compositions . 

Upon approval of the administrators of th. 
various schools and school districts, directions for 
the test administration were sent to participating 
teachers (Appendix A). Actual test materials were 
not sent at this time. 

“ n assure that students of 10 years 

and above would be adequately represented, composi- 
tions were collected from classes whose mean ages 

were eight years plus *f they included a student of 10 
years or older. 

A member of the research team visited each 
school immediately prior t© and during each test 
administration in order to (a) deliver materials, 

(b) discuss the investigation and specific directions with 
teachers and (c) collect compositions immediately after 
they were written. All testing was completed within 
a two-month period (January-February, 1985). 
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4 • Compos it ions collected 

Compositions were written in response to the 
picture sequence by a total of 3S2 classes of deaf 
students , numbering 2798 students. Of this total. 

2181 and 617 were students in residential and day 
programs respectively. 

Schools were also asked to report on birth~ 
date, sex, and hearing loss of each student (db loss. 

better ear, 500, 1000, 2000 cps*, pure tone, most 
recent test). 

Confor mity to popula tion parameters 

Of the 2798 istudents, 431 were deleted by 
the investigators because their chronological ages 
less than 10 years, 0 months, or more than 
18 years, 11 months (rounded off to lowest month 
at date of testing). A total of 2367 students fell 
within these C.A. limits. 

Since only those students with hearing losses 
of 70 decibel 8 or greater in the speech range were 
to be included in the final sample, additional students 
were deleted. Table 5 indicates the number of 
students 10 years, 0 months through 18 years, 11 months 

whose hearing loss was less than 70 db. and 70 db. or 
greater. 



